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Tintex 


World’s  Largest  Selling 
TINTS  and  DYES 


! 


Everything  you  wear — from  the 
time  you  get  up  until  you  go  to 
bed — needs  Tintex.  Apparel  that  has 
faded  from  the  sun  or  frequent  launder¬ 
ings  becomes  as  colorful  as  when  new— 
with  Tintex.  Or  you  can  give  anything 
an  entirely  different  color,  if  you  wish. 
And  so  easily!  So  quickly!  So  perfectly! 
Let  the  35  brilliant,  long-lasting  Tintex 
Colors  keep  your  summer  wardrobe 
gloriously  gay  and  ever -new  in  color 
— and  at  the  cost  of  just  a  few  cents! 

On  sale  at  drug  stores  and 
notion  counters  ererywhere 
P.VRK  &  TILFORD,  Distributors _ 
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Every  day  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
finding  that  the  scientists  are  right— that 
chewing  FEEN-A'MINT  mixes  the  laxative 
with  important  gastric  juices  which  makes 
it  work  more  smoothly  and  naturally. 

FEEN-A-MINT  is  so  dependable— why  there 
is  no  griping,  no  nausea. 

FEEN-A-MINT  is  delicious  to  take— it  has 
a  fresh,  minty  flavor. ..It  is  non  habit-form- 
ing...A  modern  laxative  for  people  of  today. 

—Heed  the  doctor’s  adWee.  ' 

DELICIOUS  FLAVOR  ^ 

AND  THE  CHEWING  A,.  1  "KV  t  A 

CERTAINLY  MAKES  ^ 

^LAXATIVE  WORKS,  j 
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GIVE  yOUR  DRESS  KLEINERT’S  GUARANTEED  PROTECTION 

Hot  weather,  sudden  emotion,  strenuous  exercise — 
they  all  threaten  your  pretty  new  frocks !  Kleinert's 
Dress  Shields  give  sure  dependable  protection  from 
friction,  perspiration,  and  chemicals. 

They  not  only  prevent  embarrassing  stains  but  ac¬ 
tually  make  your  dress  last  longpr  by  safeguarding 

GUARANTEED  DRESSSHIElOS 


it  at  the  underarm — the  point  of  greatest  wear.  Ask 
for  Klcinert's  Dress  Shields  where  you  bought  this 
magazine — 25c  a  pair  will  assure  you  the  guaranteed 
protection  of  the  genuine. 

INSIST  oIn  KLEINERT’S 
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BLUE-JAY 

will  help  you ! 

It  removes  corns  safely,  scientifically 
—here's  how: 


^  1  Soak  foot  10  minutes 

in  hot  water,  wipe  dry. 
r  I  2  Apply  Blue-Jay,  cen¬ 
tering  pad  directly  o 
corn.  Pod  relieves  pres- 
sure,  stops  pain  at  once. 

I  3  After  3  days  the  com 
■  is  gone.  Remove  plaster, 
soak  foot  10  minutes  in 
hot  water,  lift  out  the  corn. 

HOW  BLUE-JAY  WORKS 
9  V  A  is  Iha  B  &  B  n 

^ jl  gen'ly  undermine! 


into  his  car  and  began  a  race  against 
time.  He  must  reach  his  friend’s 
house  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  He 
did !  And  just  as  he  drew  up  in 
front  of  his  friend’s  house,  another 
cop  handed  him  another  ticket  for 
speeding. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  a  night¬ 
mare  for  Tommy  for  he  didn't  dare 
let  his  father  find  out  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  finally  got  one  friend  to 
square  the  first  ticket,  and  someone 
else  to  square  the  other. 

T(  >MMY  found  out  then  that  he 
hadn't  jHit  anything  over  for  his 
father  had  known  right  along  just 
what  he  was  trying  to  pull. 

That  shows  one  side  of  Tommy’s 
character.  But  there  is  another  side, 
which  is  also  revealed  by  a  small  and 
seemingly  unimportant  incident  in 
his  childhood. 

No  matter  what  happens  to  him. 
Tommy  never  whimpers.  He  always 
tries  to  cover  up  everything  with 
gaiety.  Once  when  he  was  a  small 
boy  he  swallowed  a  police  whistle. 
He  never  said  a  word  to  anyone 
about  it !  He  just  sat  very  (|uietly, 
still  as  death,  on  the  steps  of  his 
house.  His  parents  discovered  him 
sitting  there,  looking  very  queer,  with 
his  face  blue,  and  choking.  If  they 
hadn't  found  him  like  that,  he  might 
have  choked  to  death  without  saying 
a  word. 

Today,  he  is  the  same  way — never 
whimpers.  He  finds  laughter  in 
everything.  Even  when  he  had  to  go 
to  the  hospital  for  an  appendicitis 
operation,  he  made  quite  a  lark  of 
the  whole  thing.  Friends  asked  him, 
of  course,  as  friends  will  under  such 
circumstances,  if  there  was  anything 
he  wanted  that  they  could  bring  him. 


He  told  each  and  every  one  of  the 
that  what  he  wanted  more  than  an 
thing  was  a  bottle  of  rye.  Not  o 
of  them  knew  that  all  his  oth 
friends  were  bringing  the  same  thin; 
but  the  nurse  was  in  on  the  ga 
't'ou  can  imagine  how  many  bottl 
of  rye  were  brought  to  the  hospii 
for  Tommy  McLaughlin.  Ev 
when  ill,  he  couldn't  resist  a  ga; 
But  that’s  just  like  Tommy,  makii 
a  joke  of  an  occasion  that  othe 
would  take  seriously. 

Lanny  Ross's  most  vivid  memo  ; 
from  childhood  reveals  what  a  tr 
mendously  resourceful  child  he  wa 
When  he  was  seven  years  old,  h 
mother  put  him  on  a  train  goir 
from  New  York  to  Montreal,  whe 
he  was  to  stay  with  his  uncle  for  tl 
summer.  She  juit  him  in  the  cot 
(luctor's  care  and  gave  the  conduct! 
the  money  to  pay  for  his  meals,  bt 
Lanny  didn't  know  anything  aboi 
that. 

All  he  knew  was  that  around  dii ' 
ner  time  he  became  terribly  hungr 
So,  he  walked  up  to  the  steward  an 
.said,  “I’m  hungry  and  would  lik 
some  ice  cream." 

“Have  you  any  money?”  the  sten 
ard  asked. 

“No,”  Lanny  answered. 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  sing  for  you 
supper,”  the  steward  kidded  him. 

Lanny  took  it  seriously. 

“Okay,”  he  said  and  stood  up  a 
the  end  of  the  long  day  coach. 

The  steward  motioned  for  silenct 
“Quiet,”  he  said.  “.Announcin; 
Lanny  Ross  singing.” 

Lanny  sang  the  nursery  rhymt 
“Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?”  Whei 
he  had  finished,  he  passed  around  hi 
hat  and  collected  $1.75  in  nickeb 
dimes  and  quarters.  Not  only  had  h' 
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Arthur  Allen  and  Parker  Fennelly  as  Dan'l  Dickey  and  Hiram  Neville  in 
"Soconyland  Sketches,"  NBC  red-WEAF  network,  Mondays  at  9  p.  m. 
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Try  the  Stage  aud  Movie  Lipstiek 


TCissproof 

LIPSTICK 


HE  RULES  OVER  SONGS 

Thomas  H.  Belviso  is  NBC's  czar  of  music. 
Radio  kings  and  queens  bow  to  his  orders 


N'  )  r  so  long;  ago,  Signiund 
Sijaeth,  the  tune  detective, 
rushed  into  the  library  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  in  New 
York,  all  out  of  breath  and  excited. 
He  managed  to  hum  a  tune  in  Ite- 
tween  gasps.  Spaeth  hadn’t  the 
slightest  idea  what  .song  it  was — he 
only  knew  the  melody.  He  needed 
the  name  badly  as  he  wanted  to  use 
it  on  a  program. 

What  was  it?  All  the  library 
clerks  started  humming  it.  Some 
whistled.  The  great  detective  was 


doo'^rlhat’^'rabeTed 

Research  and  Rights  Division”  things 
fpeakers.'tnd’yrtif  it  wasn^^for'^ 


bigs^ 


That’s  why  Sigmund  Spaeth,  thi 
great  tune  detective,  went  to  thesi 
rooms  to  hum  to  the  forty  staff  met 

What  happened  ?  You  guessed  it] 
.4  comely  girl  clerk  gave  the  first  clue ' 
She  recalled  hearing  the  melody  inj 
England  on  a  recent  visit  there.  And 
so  the  origin  and  the  date  were 
quickly  discovered.  A  few  more  de¬ 
ductions,  some  hurried  glances  I 
through  big  index  volumes,  more 
humming  and  more  whistling  and  the 
hunt  was  over.  “Destiny,"  was  the 
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If  you  like  the  pictures  on 
page  19,  be  sure  and  see 
next  month's  RADIO  STARS. 
It  will  contain  more  action 
I  shots  of  your  favorites. 

L 


Scientific  comparison 

PROVES  THEIR  FINENESS  AND  PURITY 


jingto  Faoen. 

Ihem  utmost 
J  by  beauty 
re.  If  you  do 
ig  fact,  read 


pure  d' 

Now — try  Faoen  today! 


CLEANSING  CREAM  •  COLD  CREAM 
•  fACE  POWDER  •  ROUGES  •  PERFUMES 


PARK  &  TILFORD’S 

FAOEN 

(  FAY-ON  I 


- 10^  each  at - ^ 

the  better  5  &  lOf^  Stores 
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DO  THEY 
EARN  THEIR' 
PAY? 


By  ROBERT  EICHBERC 

(Lei.)  Will  Rogers  is  an  innocent  looking  lel- 
low  in  this  picture,  but  the  sponsor  that  wants 
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Ten  seconds  to  go!  Quiet 
please!  On  the  air!  Here 
are  your  favorites,  un¬ 
posed,  snapped  in  action 


Bob  Brown,  NBC  announcer,  and 
AAary  Steele,  NBC  contralto,  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  in  private  IHe. 

H  UGO  MARIANI.  the  dapperly 
dressed  South  American  band 
director  at  NBC,  spent  some  time  in 
jail  recently  because  of  wife  trouble. 
Hugo’s  wife,  an  artist,  claimed  her 
’  f^ous  hubby  wasn’t  coming  across 
with  all  the  alimony  due  her.  And 
when  that  happens.  New  York  has  a 
funny  law  which  puts  the  defaulting 
mate  behind  bars.  But  Hugo  got 
things  straightened  out  in  due  time 
and  was  back  on  his  job. 

Ar  last  the  reason  why  Jack  Benny 
went  off  the  Chevrolet  pro¬ 
gram  is  out  in  the  open.  Chevrolet 
changed  head  men  just  after  Jack 
was  signed  for  this  last  series.  And 
this  new  head  man,  it  seems,  likes 
soft  sweet  music.  Since  Benny 
wasn’t  giving  him  soft  sweet  music. 
Benny  wasn’t  what  he  wanted.  And 
what  radio  listeners  wanted  didn’t 
much  matter.  So,  the  change. 

THE  subject  of  sponsor  trouble  re- 
•  minds  us  of  this  true  incident.  One 
sponsor  agreed  to  hire  a  certain  fa¬ 
mous  tenor  and  all  arrangements  for 
opening  the  program  were  completed. 
Then  the  sponsor’s  wife  heard  that 
this  tenor  took  a  drink  of  hard  liquor 
once  in  a  while.  “This  will  nevwwer 
do-o-o !’’  she  cried.  And  so  the  tenor 
was  out  of  luck. 

^LARA,  LU  ’N’  EM,  who  have 
^  been  on  the  air  since  early  in 
1930,  have  signed  a  contract  which 
assures  listeners  of  their  gossip  for 


Kathleen  Wilson  (daodia  of  "One  Man’s 
Family,"  NBC)  arrives  home  from  a  long  stay 
in  Europe,  where  she  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest. 


the  remainder  of  the  year  and  for 
all  of  1935.  These  magpies  of  the 
air  choose  to  do  all  their  chattering  in 
private.  Like  Amos  ’n’  Andy,  they 
allow  no  studio  onlookers.  In  fact, 
even  sound  effects  men  are  barred. 
The  girls  handle  all  incidental  noises 

Alice  joy,  who  in  private  life  is 

'  Frances  Harriet  Holcomb  Bum. 
was  granted  a  divorce  on  March  21 
from  Eldon  Bum,  a  theatrical  press 
agent  and  captain  during  the  World 
War  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 
Mrs.  Bum,  who  resides  in  Chicago, 
charged  Captain  Bum  with  deser¬ 
tion.  She  was  given  custody  of  the 
two  children,  Bmce  Robert,  6  years 
old,  and  Lois,  4. 

SOME  funny  men  fume  and  fret 
all  week  about  their  next  radio 
program.  They  wake  up  in  the  night, 
ponder  over  the  merit  of  a  three-line 
joke,  get  up  and  change  it.  But  not 
Jack  Pearl,  the  Baron  Munchausen. 
Jack  doesn’t  even  see  his  script  until 
the  day  of  broadcast  when  it  is 
handed  to  him  at  rehearsal.  Men 
are  hired  to  produce  that  weekly 
script  for  him,  so  why  should  he 
worry  about  it. 

UNLESS  the  unusual  happens 
(and  in  radio  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen),  Jane  Froman  will  not  be  on 
the  air  at  all  this  summer.  Jane  has 
been  working  steadily  in  radio  for 
several  years  as  well  as  playing  a 


Meet  Dal  Calkins,  Jay  Fallon  and 
Edwin  AAacDowell~better  known 
as  "The  Three  Scamps  "  ol  NBC. 


leading  role  in  the  current  Ziegfeld 
Follies  and  it  has  all  just  about  ex¬ 
hausted  the  girl.  So  she  is  taking  the 
summer  off  for  complete  rest.  Shell 
stay  around  New  York  most  of  the 
time  in  order  to  be  near  Don  Ross, 
her  husband,  who  will  continue  his 
radio  work.  They  both  expect  to  be 
back  on  the  networks  in  the  fall. 

The  other  night  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  James  Wallington,  NBC 
announcer,  talked  for  two  minutes 
on  the  merits  of  the  Pickens  Sisters. 
“Radio’s  outstanding  female  trio," 
he  called  them.  All  of  this  was  by¬ 
way  of  introducing  them  to  the  audi 
ence.  Some  people  in  the  audience 
wondered  what  the  Boswell  Sisters, 
who  were  sitting  at  a  side  table  out  of 
Wallington’s  view,-  were  thinking. 
They  were  not  introduced. 

OUR  Chicago  contributors  tell  us 
that  Irene  Beasley  and  a  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  man  are  head-over¬ 
heels  in  love.  They  also  say  that  Irene 
slept  with  her  prt  dog  on  a  recent 
train  trip  rather  than  allow  the  por¬ 
ter  to  put  the  animal  in  the  baggage 
car  where  traveling  dogs  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  kept. 

Annette  hanshaw  was  so 

excited  over  being  one  of  the  ten 
winners  in  R,U)io  Stars’  national 
radio  poll,  that  she  sat  down  and 
poured  out  her  soul  in  the  following 
four  sentences  which  she  a.sks  us  to 
pass  on  to  you: 


Know  why  Jack  Benny  shifted  sponsors?  This  and  other  back-fence  gossip 
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"You  know.  I’m  so  excited  and  happy  about  you  ^and 
people  voting  for  me  that  I'm  walking  on  air.  (Editor's 
Note:  That  clears  up  the  matter  of  'Did  You  Ever  See  a 
Dream  Walking.’)  You  see,  it's  the  first  contest  that  I’ve 
ever  won.  so  you  can  imagine  what  a  thrill  it  is  to  know 
how  many  real  friends  I  have.  I  wish  1  could  tell  every¬ 
one  of  you  personally  how  grateful  1  am.  May  you  all 
lie  as  happy  as  you  have  made  me  ” 


WHEN  the  fatal  illness  of  Lilyan  Tashman.  his  wife. 

kept  Edmund  Lowe  from  flying  to  Chicago  to  fulfill 
a  scheduled  appearance  with  Ray  Perkins  and  Hal  Stokes’ 
orchestra  on  NBC’s  Palmer  House  Promenade  ballyhooing 
the  World’s  Fair,  program  makers  frantically  combed  the 
Loop  for  a  suitable  guest  star.  This  was  five  hours  before 
the  show  was  to  go  on  the  air.  Afternoon  papers  revealed 
that  Virginia  Pine  of  the  movies  was  in  court  getting  a 
divorce  ostensibly  so  she  might  be  free  to  marry  Geoige 
Raft.  At  any  rate.  Raft  had  come  on  the  same  train  from 
the  coast  with  her.  A  couple  of  hours  before  the  show  he 
was  located,  and  because  of  his  friendship  for  Lowe,  he 
^reed  to  pinch  hit  for  him — ^and  did  a  neat  job  of  it,  too. 


An  interesting  slant  on  the  launching  of  Floyd  Gibbons’ 
career  was  revealed  by  Quin  Ryan,  mant^er  of  WGN. 
recently.  Ryan  coached  Gibbons,  who  had  been  a  Chicago 


Here's  proof  that  Cecil  Lean  and  Cleo  AAayfield  laugh 
at  their  own  jokes.  They're  on  CBS  Sundays  at  6:45 
p.  m.  LOST  with  Ward's  Family  Theatre. 


"What!  Crape- 
fasti  Sure 


ribune  foreign  correspondent,  for  his  first  microphone 
ppearance,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  speaking  slowly 
nd  clearly.  Floyd  held  himself  in  check  so  well  that  he 
an  over  the  allotted  time  about  20  minutes.  Even  the 
ngineer  was  so  entranced  that  he  made  no  protest.  It 
flay  be  that  less  lenient  engineers  taught  Floyd  the  terrific 
peed  that  later  made  him  famous. 

^y^HEN  Georgfe  Givot  appeared  with  Eddie  Cantor  last 
»  V  year,  most  listeners  thought  he  was  a  newcomer  on 
he  airways.  Recently  it  was  brought  out  that  he  had 
licked  on  the  air  before  he  became  a  successful  vaude- 
illian.  A  decade  ago  Givot  was  a  student  at  Schurz 
figh  in  Chicago.  Given  to  wisecracking  and  snappy  re- 
brts,  George  finally  provoked  a  teacher,  O.  N.  Taylor,  to 
end  him  to  a  friend,  Steve  Trumbull,  then  program  direc- 
or  of  KYW.  Trumbull  put  George  on  the  air.  There- 
ipon  Paul  Ash  “discovere<l”  Givot  and  ultimately  he  he- 
pame  "The  Grik  Ambassador”  of  radio.  That  teacher  is 
low  Col.  Yank  Taylor,  radio  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
rimes,  and  Steve  Trumbull  is  in  charge  of  the  radio  divi- 
lion  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

UM  AND  ABNER,  the  hick  humorists  fromArkansas, 
-  are  delighting  the  Scandinavians  of  Minnesota  these 
lays.  They're  on. the  air  from  WCCO,  Minneapolis.  It’s 
dmost  certain  they  won’t  be  on  a  network  this  summer. 

(Below)  Nick  Lucas,  the  only  crooner  in  captivity  who'll 

admit  it.  He's  the  CBS  troubadour  who  was  in  movies. 


Arthur  WRIGHT,  the  young  tenor  who  has  been 
1  singing  with  Leo  Reisman  and  has  now  returned  to 
WGN  as  a  staff  singer,  gives  this  lowdown  on  the  Philip 
Morris  page  boy  at  NBC:  He  is  an  adult  midget  who  is 
driven  to  the  studios  by  his  six  foot  six  chauffeur. 

May  SINGHI  BREEN  has  no  end  of  trouble  with 
her  ukulele.  The  New  York  union  won’t  recognize 
it  as  a  musical  instrument.  Yet,  May  was  halted  at  Radio 
City  passenger  elevators  because  she  tried  to  enter  with 
her  like.  So  May  told  her  troubles  to  Peter  De  Rose,  her 
husband.  Resourceful  Peter  thereupon  .smuggled  it  in 
the  front  way  disguised  as  a  posie  in  a  flower  got. 

STRAY  Items  About  Stars:  Charles  Previn’s  orchestra 
on  the  “Silken  Strings”  show  is  composed  of  the 
pick  of  the  great  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Stock.  .  .  .  Noble  Cain,  who  directs  the 
chorus  of  Hoover  Sentinels  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
a  capella  orchestra  directors  in  the  world,  can’t  sing.  .  .  . 
Ei^rienced  actress  though  she  is,  Dorothy  Gish  was 
seized  with  mike  fright  appearing  with  Ray  Perkins  on 
the  Palmer  House  Promenade  recently.  She  recovered 
after  a  moment  or  two.  .  .  .  Tom  Gent^,  the  orchestra 
leader  who  comes  from  a  circus  family  in  Georgia,  likes 
snakes  for  pets.  .  .  .  Seymour  Simons  abandoned  a  prom¬ 
ising  career  as  an  engineer  to  {Conlimied  on  page  IfJO) 

(Below)  Minerva  Pions,  Jack  Smart,  Irwin  Delmore  and 
Lionel  Slander  of  the  "Hour  of  Smiles"  do  their  duty. 


HAPPINESS 

Complaining  husbands,  romance : 
starved  girls,  tortured  -and  re¬ 
gretful  mothers— all  come  to 
Beatrice  Fairfax  for  advice 


/]  /INE-THIRTY  Saturday  night.  Beatrice  Faj 
/  I  /  fax,  famous  adviser  to  the  lovelorn,  is  on  • ' 

■  V  air.  You  and  I  and  millions  of  other  men  a 
women,  tom  by  some  problem  we  cannot  sol  i 
tortured  by  the  memories  of  what  might  have  been,  w  I 
ried  about  li  fe  and  love,  tune  in.  Perhaps  this  wee  r 
broadcast  will  bring  consolation  to  our  troubled  sot  | 
prove  a  Ireacon  light  to  some  of  us  groping  in  darknel 
Do  you  remember  the  little  drama  enacted  on  one  f 
her  first  hroadcaists?  It  was  the  same  old  story,  all  oil 
again.  Little  Jane  D.,  age  nineteen,  had  appeal^  for  a 
“I  live  in  a  furnished  room  on  Third  Avenue  in  N'  ■ 
York  City.  I  work  in  a  factory  during  the  day,  and  wc  I 
darn  hard.  I’d  like  to  go  out  at  night.  But  the  l)oy!| 
meet  at  dances,  through  business,  and  those  who  hal 
around  the  neighlxirhood  seem  to  feel  that  if  they  take  i 
to  the  movies,  they  can  do  anything  they  want.  'M  i 
Don’t  Touch  Me’  doesn’t  stand  a  look-in.  I’m  tired 
sitting  home  night  after  night.  Please  tell  me  what  to  i 
How  shall  I  act?  Don’t  tell  me  what  is  the  pro|)er  thi  ] 
to  do.  Tell  me  what  you’d  do  if  you  were  in  my  plan  I 
Beatrice  Fairfax's  warm,  understanding  voice  came  ov 
the  air,  “Your  boy  friends  are  no  different  from  anyo. 
else’s,  Jane.  Give  them  something  to  admire  about  yi ' 
and  they’ll  do  it.  Make  yourself  a  little  different  fri  i 
the  other  girls,  dress  a  little  neater,  be  a  little  more  i 
served.  Read  up  on  sports  and  matters  which  inten  t 
boys,  so  you’ll  be  able  to  converse  with  them  on  subjeil 
that  interest  them.  You’ll  discover  you’ll  be  able  to 
something  with  them  besides  pet.  And  above  all, 
sympathetic,  show  you  appreciate  their  problems.  1 
that,  and  three-quarters  of  the  battle  is  won.” 

And  did  it  work  for  Jane?  It  did.  Miss  Fairf 
showed  me  a  letter  she  received  from  her.  “I  did  wf 
you  said  and  it  worked.  I’m  getting  engaged  soon  to 
boy  who  said  he  fell  for  me  because  I  was  different  fn 
tbe  other  girls.” 

A  lot  of  us  think  advice  to  the  lovelorn  is  the  bur 
That  the  Beatrice  Fairfaxes  and  Dorothy  Dixes  and  Doi 
Blakes  write  their  own  letters.  Nothing  is  farther  fro- 
the  truth.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  hundreds  of  lette 
■Miss  Fairfax  receives  every  week  from  her  one  bnadcail 
All  from  people  who  want  comfort,  who  are  lonely,  b 
wildered.  discouraged. 


Wbal  should  a  decent,  respectable  girl  do  when  her 
unsympathetic  lather  turns  her  out  of  house  and  home 
because  she  returns  late  from  a  dance?  Beatrice 
Fairfax's  job  is  to  solve  such  perplexing  problems. 
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RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  STARS 

TO  HIS  WIFE- 

She  made  him  what  he  is  today.  Donald  Novis  admits 
it,  for  her  job  is  to  take  care  of  this  young  tenor's  voice 


(Below,  left)  Donald  Novis  almost 
made  a  profession  of  teaching  this 
game  and  others  like  it,  but  he  got 
side-tracked  to  a  singing  job. 


(Below)  The  girl  who  turned  Don's  head 
and  brought  luck.  From  the  very  first  day 
he  met  her.  Fortune  slated  him  for  love 
and  a  very  unexpected  success. 


stand  out  in  his  memory  as  a  remarkable  exfterience. 

When  he  found  her  sitting  helplessly  in  the  station 
waiting-room,  his  heart  went  out  to  her.  The  moment 
that  he  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  to  his  car  was  the 
moment  that  Don  and  Julietta  realized  they  were  in  love. 
That  evening  he  drove  her  all  the  way  to  her  home  in 
Long  Beach  and  from  that  day  on,  she  never  took  a  train 
again. 

OH.  they  had  glorious  times.  They  played  and 
worked  together.  Don  was  a  young  husky  who  lived 
in  the  sun.  Julietta's  life  had  been  wrapped  up  in  music. 
Don  taught  Julietta  how  to  swim,  how  to  fish  and  how  to 
play  tennis.  But  often,  as  they  lounged  on  the  beach. 
Julietta  would  wrinkle  up  her  face  seriously  and  take  Don 

“You  must  take  more  interest  in  your  singing,"  she 
would  admonish  him  gently. 

“Oh,  as  a  singer  I  guess  I'm  a  good  gym  teacher,”  he 
told  her.  “That’s  what  1  should  have  been,  and  as  soon 
as  this  singing  bug  wears  off,  I  guess  I’ll  go  back-to  Whit¬ 
tier  and  my  physical  ‘ed’  course.  Come  on,”  he  would 
shout  suddenly,  catching  her  by  the  hand  and  running 
toward  the  water,  "I’ll  race  you  to  the  raft.” 

Julietta  Burnette  was  wise.  .She  Itelieved  in  Don.  She 
believed  in  his  young,  vibrant  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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do  you  do,”  she  said  shyly.  “My  name  is  Julietta  Bur¬ 
nette.  I'm  the  new  soprano  here.” 

Don’s  voice  choked  in  his  throat.  Finally,  he  blurted, 
"Hello.” 

“Dammit,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “What’s  the  mat- 
tCT  with  me?  Can’t  even  talk.”  She  was  lovely,  much 
nicer  than  he  had  expected. 

For  Don  those  next  few  weeks  were  a  combination 
of  heaven  and  hell.  He  realized  more  and  more  that  this 
girl  with  the  fascinating  eyes  had  got  him — had  got  him 
so  that  he  trembled  when  he  sto^  next  to  her  at  re¬ 
hearsals.  Every  time  he  thought  he  could  bolster  up 
enough  courage  to  walk  up  to  her  and  ask  if  he  could 
drive  her  home,  he  became  tongue-tied. 

Don  probably  never  would  have  gotten  to  first  base  if 
the  choir  master  hadn’t  chanced  to  telephone  him  one 
afternoon. 

“■Will  you  drive  down  and  pick  up  Julietta  at  the  station. 
She’s  sprained  her  ankle  and  can't  walk.” 

Would  he?  His  hands  flickered  as  he  adjusted  his 
best  tie  before  tbe  mirror.  That  afternoon  will  always 


COMPOfB  111 


j  j  E’S  only  25  years  old,  yi 
L  he  has  written  so  man 
•  popular  songs  he’s  coi 
sidered  one  of  this  com 
try’s  foremost  composers.  That 
Johnny  Green,  energetic  arrange- 
pianist  and  conductor  at  th 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Johnny  is  a  lad  to  keep  an  ey 
on.  Maybe  we  should  call  him  a 
exception  to  the  rule.  Anyway  h 
knew  what  he  wanted  seven  year 
ago  when  he  was  a  junior  in  Hai 
yard,  went  after  it,  and  now  he' 
up  among  the  best  of  them,  mu 
sically  speaking. 

When  he  decided  to  make  th 
name  “Green”  mean  something  j 
Johnny  got  a  job  doing  arrange 
ments  for  Guy  Lombardo’s  or 
chestra.  “Why  should  I  arrangi 
other  people’s  music.”  he  aske 
himself.  “I’ll  write  the  stuff  my 
self  in  the  first  place.”  Soo  i 
"Body  and  Soul,”  his  first  com 
position,  was  sweeping  the  coun 
try.  Out  in  Hollywood,  Parai 
mount  Pictures  took  notice  of  th 
excellence  of  the  song  and  sough 
out  “this  boy  called  Green.”  H 
was  given  a  contract  for  severa- 
outstanding  films. 

Then  came  other  songs.  “Cc- 
quette,”  “Out  of  Nowhere,”  “I’n 
Yours,”  “I  Cover  the  Waterfront  1 
I  Wanna  Be  Loved”  wer 


a  few. 


)  long  ago  Johnny  go 
really  ambitious  and  set  abou 
composing  a  symphonic  poem 
His  “Night  Qub  Suite”  was  th> 
result  and  has  received  wide  prais 

Right  now,  he  is  being  featurei 
by  CBS  in  his  own  program.  Yoi 
will  recall,  too,  that  he  was  th 
musical  director  for  the  Olds 
mobile  programs  which  starrec 
Ruth  Etting  twice  a  week  ove 
Columbia. 

“Easy  Come,  Easy  Go”  is  hi 
latest  com)x>sition.  Have  yoi 
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U4D  CRA<IOUf 


/j /t  YSTERIOUS  lady, 

/  //  /  Jessica  Dragonette. 
y  V  L  K\ool  from  the 
coarseness  of  life,  she 
-  noves  along  as  serenely  as  her 
long.  Some  of  the  studio  people 
hink  she’s  conceited,  ^otistical. 
.  'here’s  no  question  that  the 
I  cities  Service  soprano  has  a  great 
eal  of  pride  in  her  accomplish- 
I  Tents.  But  the  aloofness  is  due 
Tore  to  the  spiritual  encourage- 
‘  lent  she  received  in  her  convent 
I  'raining,  while  a  child. 

That  aloofness  has  often  been 
I  risinterpreted  by  those  who  do 
t  iot  know  her.  Really  she  is  a 
1  'ery  gracious  person.  There  was 
''  definite  evidence  of  it  after  a  re- 
>  ent  Friday  night  broadcast.  The 
I- Program  over,  her  admirers 
it  locked  about  her.  She  was  tired, 
ihe  had  worked  hard.  But  smil- 
ng  charmingly,  she  stood  there 
nd  shook  hands,  wrote  auto- 
r  graphs  and  made  herself  lovely 
'o  everyone. 

Broadcasting  officials  wanted 
ler  to  get  away.  They  knew  the 
telling  on  her.  An 
delegated  to  inform 
icr.  m  a  voice  loud  enough  for 
ill  her  admirers  to  hear,  that 
here  was  an  important  telephone 
all  for  her  and  she  must  go  at 
'ince.  Three  times  over  a  perioil 
if  ten  minutes  she  was  given  the 
nessage,  but  it  wasn’t  until  Miss 
Dragonette  had  spoken  to  every- 
ine,  that  she  consented  to  leave 
for  the  telephone  call  that  never 
lid  exist. 

Jessica  has  set  an  ideal  for 
Terself.  Through  all  the  strife, 
louble-dealings  and  misunder- 
itwdings  that  go  on  in  the  world 
with  which  she  must  necessarily 
xme  in  contact  as  a  radio  star, 
ihe  has  not  become  disillusioned. 

Those  few  who  know  her,  ad- 
■nire  her  for  it.  Mysterious  lady, 
Jessica  Dragonette.  Mysterious 
ind  gracious. 
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JESSICA  DRAGONETTE 
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flN«lM«  LAD1  ) 


/I  y/oST  people  knon 
/ 1/ 1  Ireene  Wicker  as  “Tb 
— ^  •'  Singing  Lady” 

broadcasts  from  Chi 
cago  every  afternoon  except  Sat 
urday  and  Sunday  at  5  p.m 
EDST  over  NBC.  But  few  real 
ize  she  is  the  composer  of  ever 
one  of  those  children’s  songs  ‘ 
sings  on  those  programs. 

Now  that’s  a  job  by  itself.  Fig 
ure  it  out  for  yourself.  Then 
arc  five  programs  a  week  are 
about  three  new  songs  on  e 
program.  If  you’d  suggest  to 
popular  song  writers  that  the; 
compose  one  new  song  a  month 
most  of  them  would  fly  to  th< 
ceiling.  But  ask  Ireene  Wicke 
to  give  you  four  a  day  and  she'l 
calmly  sit  at  her  piano,  peck  ou 
notes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  da; 
you’ll  have  your  four  songs. 

But  Ireene  really  has  an  ad 
vantage.  She  has  the  inspiratioi 
so  often  lacking  among  others 
Her  programs,  as  you  know,  a“ 
designed  for  children,  and  joy 
life  for  Ireene  and  her  huslrand 
Walter  Wicker,  blso  a  radk 
actor,  are  the  two  children  o 
their  own.  Sonny  and  Nancy  an 
their  names.  Two  healthy  chil 
dren  whose  favorite  radio  pro 
grams  are  the  ones  on  whict 
mother  and  daddy  take  part. 

You  mothers  and  fathers  car 
understand  why  Ireene  and  Wal 
ter’s  programs  are  so  successful! 
They  don’t  have  to  visualize  :  C' 
big  unseen  radio  audience  ever; 
time  they  step  up  to  a  n  ' 
phone.  All  they  need  do 
visualize  little  Nancy  and  Sonn) 
curled  up  in  a  big  chair  in  from 
of  the  radio  in  their  home.  Foi 
all  we  khow,  the  childish  hum¬ 
ming  of  Sonny  and  Nancy  mighi 
have  burnished  their  famous 
mother  with  many  an  idea  for 
the  songs  she  has  put  on  t1 
for  you  listeners. 

Now  you  know  why  “'Thr* 
Singing  Lady”  is  a  success  ' 
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|l  AMERICA'S 
il  OPERATK  PRIDE 


Jy  URN  to  an  NBC  blue- 
WJZ  network  station 
some  Wednesday  evening 
at  9:30  o’clock  EDST  and 
.  listen  to  John  Charles  Thomas. 
ii  And  as  you  listen,  say  to  your- 
1  self,  “I’m  listening  to  one  of  the 
ll  world’s  finest  singers — a  product 
(!  of  America.’’ 

I  You  know  there  are  very  few 
really  big  names  in  opera  who 
iji  are  native  Americans.  Why?  It’s 
41  one  of  those  imexplained  things. 
#(  .Anyway,  John  Charles  Thomas 
4 1  and  Lawrence  Tibbett  stand  out 
as  foremost  among  the  male  ex- 
I  ceptions. 

I  It  was  only  last  March  that 
)  Thomas  made  his  debut  in  the 
I  Metropolitan  Opera.  Years  be- 
'  fore,  however,  he  made  his  opera 
I  debut  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Odd, 
you  may  say,  that  Europeans  so 
:  often  must  find  their  success  in 
1  America  and  Americans  theirs  in 

After  hearing  his  voice,  you 
may  wonder  that  Thomas  could 
i :  have  ever  dreamed  of  anything 
1:  other  than  music.  But  there  was 
■  a  time  when  he  was  a  medical 
(■'l  student  in  Baltimore  with  hardly 
,  lany  thought  of  music.  Of  course 
.  he  loved  music.  But  it  was  only 
;  a  hobby  until  an  unexpected  in- 
1  cident  happened.  While  he  was 
fl  I  studying  medicine,  the  Peabody 
fit  Conservatory  of  Music  offered 
’  him  a  scholarship.  The  scholar- 
■  ship  was  so  attractive  that  Thomas 
>  wouldn’t  dare  turn  it  down  until 
he  had  debated  the  whole  thing 
•I  thoroughly  in  his  mind.  Finally 
he  decided  to  take  the  scholarship 
.  and  lay  aside  his  mpdical  instru- 

As  you  look  at  his  picture 
here,  you  probably  see  Thomas 
as  a  robust  man — an  athlete. 
You’re  right.  In  1908  he  was. 

Nowadays  he  keeps  fit  by  play¬ 
ing  golf  and  tennis.  Bill  Tilden, 
■  the  tennis  king,  is  a  friend  of 
I  his  with  whom  he  often  plays. 


RAY  KNIGHT 
AND  HIS 
"CUCKOOS" 


Some  radio  artists  go  nuts 
working  out  programs.  But 
not  these  goofy  "Cuckoos." 
They're  already  that  way 


The  A-C  Spark  Plug  "Cuckoos"  in  action.  (Top, 
I.  to  r.)  Jack  Arthur,  Ai\ary  Hopple,  Bob  Armbruster, 
Ai\rs.  Pennyleather,  AAary  McCoy,  Carl  AAathews, 
Sallie  Belle  Cox  and  Ray  Knight.  Other  photos 
show  Knight  in  crazy  poses. 


RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  STARS 

ON  SOCIETY 


!SSS. 


This  photo  of  Spalding  was  taken 


The  American  violinist  poses  with  "Andy/'  his  hound, 
at  another  of  his  summer  homes  in  Great  Barring' 
ton.  Mass.  He's  just  had  a  game  of  tennis. 


Not  since  radio  began,  have 
listeners  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  such  a  ming¬ 
ling  of  lovely  voices,  spirited  music, 
and  dramatic  thraldom  as  is  offered 
:  leach  Tuesday  night  at  ten  o’clock  by 
!the  Palmolive  Beauty  Box  Theatre. 

1 1  It  is  no  easy  task  to  take  an  operetta, 
(;|that  has  had  its  birth  in  the  theatre, 

:  and  adapt  it  to  the  peculiarities  of 
kilocycle  presentation.  It  must  be 
pared  and  pruned,  for  one  thing,  to 
less  than  half  its  original  length.  To 
replace  the  glittering  spectacle  of 
.color  and  action  and  movement  in  the 
original,  there  must  be  added  clever 
devices  to  make  us  serene  arm-chair 
listeners  feel  and  thrill  to  that  v/hich 


the  living  theatre's  audience  saw. 

As  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor, 
some  said,  such  a  task  could  not  be 
accomplished.  Some  said  beauty 
would  be  throttled  and  artistic  merit 
killed.  As  in  every  line  of  human  en¬ 
deavor,  others  went  ahead  to  prove 
the  "you  can't  do  it"  gang  wrong. 
How  successful  they  were,  I  leave  to 
your  own  judgment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  Beauty  Box 
show  sweeps  back  the  horizons  of  radio 
entertainment.  Because  its  sponsors 
and  producers  have  had  the  courage 
to  risk  much  to  gain  much,  we  proffer 
to  the  Palmolive  Beauty  Box  Theatre 
this  month's  RADIO  STARS'  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  Radio. 


LAUGHING  SINGER 


By  ROSt  HEYLBU.T 


I  Lawrence  Tibbett  isn't  afraid  of 
j  life.  He  has  a  sense  of  humor  that 
juggled  the  tricks  of  Fate  and 
brought  him  world-wide  fame 


'len,  in  a  moment,  he  gulped  down  something  in  his 
I  •oat,  stumbled  forward,  and  piped  out,  •‘The  Star 
.‘  angled  Banner.”  Later,  his  mother  came  to  him. 

.  ‘But,  Larry,  that  wasn’t  the  song  you  were  supposed 

;  ‘‘I  imow.  Mother.  But  gosh,  it  was  the  only  song  I 
<jld  think  of,  and  I  couldn’t  just  stand  there.  I  liad  to 
'»  somepin,  didn’t  I  ?” 

^HERE,  you  have  Lawrence  Tibbett.  He  just  has  to 
lo  something,  and  when  it  doesn’t  work  out  right, 
I  does  something  else.  You  simply  can’t  down  the  fel- 
4».  Never  could.  He  meets  trouble  with  a  laugh.  The 
'ird  “impossible”  doesn’t  exist  for  him.  He  honestly 
Iteves  that  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  everything,  and 
ii  up  to  himself  to  find  it.  {Continued  on  page  97) 
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(Above)  His  voice  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
world.  At  the  A\elropolitan  Opera  he  has  been 
accorded  sensational  ovations.  Over  night  he  shot 
to  stardom  in  the  movies,  and  now  radio  claims  him. 


ABOUT  WITH 
CAMERA... 


(Above)  Em  on  the  left,  Clara  in  the  center  'n'  Lu,  the 
soap-iuds  girls  broadcasting  Irom  Chicago  via  NBC  sU- 
tions.  They  are,  you  know,  radio's  backfence  gossipers. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  scream  printec 
Well,  here's  one.  And  look  at  Jo 
Penner  giving  his  duck  a  bath. 


(Leh)  Dr.  Walter  Oamrosch,  dean  ol  Amencan 
conductors  and  musical  counsel  of  the  National 
Brrsadcasting  Company,  shown  in  his  New 
York  home  where  he  recently  observed  his 
seventy-second  birthday.  Congratulations' 


(Below)  "Joost  a  leetle  less  volume,  my  goot  girl," 
says  AAaestro  Leon  Belasco  to  pretty  A\artha  A\eats. 
Both  recently  were  stars  on  the  Armour  program. 


(Above)  Radio's  Fire  Chiel,  Ed  Wynn,  is  now  a  real  New 
York  fire  chief.  Here  is  Vincent  J.  Kane,  president  ol 
the  Uniformed  Firemen's  Association,  notifying  the  comic 


(Below)  This  is  how  a  person  looks  while  scream¬ 
ing  for  radio.  Elizabeth  Day  is  the  girl  unleashing 
a  spine-chilling  yelp  as  her  contribution  to  a  program. 


(Above)  Amos  (leh)  V  Andy  snapped 
Florida  where  they  went  to  jet  away  Iro 
their  rushing  Uxicab  business  in  Flarlei 


«  RADIO  STARS 

:UNMASKING  THE 
.  HILL  BILLY  HOAX! 

By  BLAND  MULHOLLAND 


OU’VE  all  heard  Pappy.  Zeke,  Ezra  and  Elton 
playing  and  singing  liieir  hill-billy  songs  on  the 
NBC  hook-up.  And  more  than  likely,  while  your 
foot  was  tapping  to  some  low-down,  plaintive 
mountaineer’s  tune,  you  thought  to  yourself.  "Well,  those 
I  boys  are  certainly  fhe  real  McCoy.” 

'  Or  maybe  you  haven’t  heard  them.  Anyway,  you’ve 
seen  pictures  of  them — poor,  be¬ 
wildered  and  bewhiskered  moun¬ 
taineers  wearing  gloriously  flow- 
lered  calico  shirts,  corduroy 
breeches,  high  leather  boots,  felt 
hats  turned  up  Roi^hrider  style 
and  pinned  with  immense  safety- 
pins.  Pappy’s  a  whale  of  a  man. 
stands  six  feet  four  inches  and 
weighs  275  pounds.  He’s  the 
I  one  with  the  flowing  mop  of 
white  whiskers  that  reaches  his 
ample  belt.  Ezra’s  the  thin  guy 
with  the  side-whiskers  that  would 
make  a  member  of  the  House  of 
David  blush  with  envy. 

And  the  way  they  talk !  Listen 
in  sometime,  you'll  be  charmed 
by  their  naive  views  of  New 
York,  their  hill-billy  lingo.  They 
seem  quaint  characters  out  of 
books.  Just  listen  while  Pappy 
tells  how  he  jumped  from  hogs 
to.  harmony  over  night : 

“I  lived  in  Arkansey  nigh  ou¬ 
ter  all  my  life,  till  Mr.  Tallfeller 
here  branged  us  to  New  York  to  be  on  the  radio.  Nothin' 
ever  happens  in  them  thar  hills.  You  sorter  set  round, 
playin'  checkers  of  a  dull  evnin’.  You  go  possum  huntin', 
bear  huntin’  and  fishin’.  A  bit  of  bacon,  ceegars  and  to- 
baccey  is  all  ye  needs  to  git  along.  H  yer  want  to  git  a 
little  drunk  o’  moonshine,  you  t^es  it.  The  gals  don’t 
dare  say  yer,  no,  down  yonder.” 

Of  course  they  are  real  hill-billies,  notice  the  way  they 
look  and  talk  and  act.  Sez  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you’ve  been  fooled.  You’ve 
been  out-smarted  by  one  of  the  best  hoaxes  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  on  a  radio  audience.  No  one  minds,  because  it's  all 
a  grand  joke.  The  newspapers  fell  for  it,  too — ^hook,  bait 
and  sinker. 

Actually,  Pappy  and  his  gang  are  no  more  hill-billies 
than  you  or  I.  Pappy  is  an  ex-college  professor.  Zeke.  a 
conservatory-trained  musician  once  known  as  the  Mys¬ 
tery  Organist  who  set  the  west  agog  with  his  beautiful 
music  a  few  years  ago.  Ezra  is  an  ex-vaudeville  trouper. 

The  only  frail  excuse  for  calling  the  bunch  hill-billies 
is  Elton,  the  youngest  of  the  group.  He  actually  does 
hail  from  the  Ozarks.  But  he  is  a  recent  addition  to  their 
hill-billy  act,  entering  the  picture  last  SeptOTber  when 
the  other  three  had  already  made  a  place  for  themselves  in 


New  York  and  in  this  great  business  of  broadcasting. 

How  did  this  hoax  start,  you  ask?  Well,  you  aren’t 
the  only  one  who  wants  to  know.  So  here  goes.  It  be¬ 
gan  the  day  Pappy  decided  he  couldn’t  keep  a  wife  and 
three  kids  on  a  teacher’s  pay,  so  quit.  In  tho.se  days  he 
was  Thomas  Murray,  professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  no  less. 

Back  in  1928,  hill-billies  were 
just  coming  in,  out  west.  Over 
night,  Thomas  Murray  became 
Pappy,  an  illiterate  son  of  the 
Ozarks.  He  persuaded  the  or¬ 
ganist  of  Station  KMPC,  who  is 
Zeke  to  us.  to  join  him.  They 
needed  a  fiddler  to  complete 
their  troupe,  so  they  got  hold  of 
Ezra  who  was  a  vaudeville 
trouper. 

Under  the  name  of  “The  Bev¬ 
erly  Hill-Billies”  they  appeared 
on  the  radio,  played  in  the  movies, 
were  booked  for  vaudeville.  And 
were  they  good?  Listen  to  this. 

When  “Hell’s  Angels”  was 
finishing  its  long  run  at  Grau- 
man’s  Chinese  Theatre  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  they  were  put  in  as  an 
added  attraction.  They  were 
such  a  hit  that  the  billing  was 
changed  from  “Hell’s  Angels" 
and  “The  Beverly  Hin-Billies" 
to  “The  Beverly  Hill-Billies”  plus 
“Hell’s  Angels.” 

The  last  week  the  movie  played,  which  was  when  they 
appeared,  the  management  took  in  more  coin  than  the 
first  week  of  the  picture’s  run. 

The  troupe  beemne  a  popular  feature  over  station  KFI. 
Things  were  going  fine.  The  mountaineer  dialect  and 
dress  went  over  big.  People  waited  for  hours  outside  the 
broadcasting  studio  to  see  them  ride  down  in  an  old. 
broken,  buggy. 

Their  fame  spread.  Donald  Flamm,  then  president 
of  Station  WMCA  in  New  York  City,  went  to  California 
in  April,  1933.  They  were  so  head-over-heels  above  any 
of  the  eastern  hill-billy  teams  that  he  tried  to  persuade 

They  were  dubious  at  first.  Easterners  are  smart,  they’d 
see  through  their  little  make-believe,  find  them  out.  But 
Flamm  persisted.  “If  you  can  fool  ’em  out  here,  you  can 
fool  ’em  in  New  York,  where  we  are  the  biggest  rubes  in 
the  world.”  Still  hesitant.  Pappy,  Zeke  and  Ezra  finally 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  and  came  east. 

Frankly,  some  of  us  were  skeptical  when  they  first 
broadcast  over  WMCA.  There  were  so  many  fake  hill¬ 
billies  on  the  air.  But  our  skepticism  vanished  before 
their  simple,  honest-to-goodness  mountaineer  .sentiments. 

We  heard  Pappy  sorrowfully  complain  of  how  he 
misses  his  beloved  moonshine  and  apple-jack.  Ezra  is 
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Pappy,  Ezra,  Zeke  and 
Elton  have  been  holding 
out  on  you  long  enough. 
Here's  the  lowdown  on  'em! 
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S  H  E 
LOST  LOVE  AND 
FOUND  FAME 

Can  true  love  be  a  stumbling  block  to  success? 
A  tragic  romance  makes  Betty  Barthell  wonder 

I 

I 


Betty  Barthell,  CBS  songstress,  reports  to  the 
studio  early  to  give  her  script  a  last  minute 
once-over  and  check-up  on  her  cues. 


Betty  is  chic  but  modest  in  dress.  A  rhinestone 
bracelet  is  her  only  ornameot  lor  this  simple 
but  smart  evening  gown  ol  white. 


By  NELSON  KELLER 


I"  VERY  week  for  two  years,  millions  have  thrilled  as 
this  soft  spoken  southern  girl  stepped  before  the 
microphone  with  the  loveliest  of  love  songs. 

There  are  those  who  say,  “To  sing  that  way  of  love, 
she  must  have  loved.”  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those 
who  have  wondered. 

Betty  Barthell  has  loved.  And  lost — but  bravely  and 
gallantly.  All  because  of  the  selfish  whims  of  a  certain 
young  cavalier  of  the  southland,  as  you  will  see. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  Columbia  artist  whose 
voice  you’ve  heard  on  the  program.  “Betty  Barthell  and 
her  Melodeers.”  Yet  the  most  important  scene  in  the 


drama  of  her  life  has  never  been  told.  Actually,  Betty 
would  rather  it  remained  so,  but  people  who  listen  to 
her  want  to  know,  to  understand,  what  makes  them  feel 
her  singing  so  deeply. 

Two  years  ago — the  day  after  Christmas,  to  l^e  exact, 
came  the  incident  that  completely  changed  Betty’s  life. 
That  was  the  day  Jules  Seebach,  program  director  of  th( 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  while  visiting  in  th( 
south,  heard  her  singing  over  WLAC  in  her  native  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.  Seebach  liked  that  contralto  voice.  He 
sought  her  out  and  invited  her  to  New  York  City 
offering  a  Columbia  contract.  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF 


^  WHEN  THE  FARMER 
!  NEEDS  A  FRIEND 

i 

HE  COUNTS  ON 

WLS 


When  100,000  person*  turned  out  to  watch  ti  ) 
Indiana  Com  Husking  Bee,  WLS  had  to  mou  f 
mikes  in  a  tree  ih  order  to  watch  the  activilie  | 

By  C  E  C  1  1 
B  .  S  T  U  R  c  e: 


(Left)  "She'll  bteomit.  | 
'round  the  mountair  f 
when  she  comes,' 
sing*  Lulu  Belle  ol  } 
WLS's  famous  National  f 
Bam  Dance  program-  j 
She's  Myrtle  Coopei  f 


AMERICA'S  GREAT  STATIONS 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF 


now 


AGE:  Thirty-one. 

HEIGHT:  Five  feet  ten  and 
WEIGHT:  168  pounds. 
BIRTHPLACE;  Springfield,  M 
HAIR;  Dork  brown. 

EYES:  Brown. 

FAVORITE  SPORT:  Football. 
FAVORITE  FOOD:  Filet  mig 


John  S.  young,  NBC  announcer,  takes  his  radio 
very  seriously.  Being  a  handsome  young  bachelor, 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  take  thoughts  of 
matrimony  in  the  same  light.  To  be  truthful,  he  does 
)ust  that.  Has  very  definite  ideas,  and  if  we  may  venture 
ji  prediction,  we’ll  lay  two  to  one  that  he  doe.sn’t  stay 
idngle  more  than  half  a  doren  more  months. 

John  is  known  around  the  studios  as  the  best  dressed 
announcer.  If  you  could  steal  a  peep  into  his  Essex 
House  apartment,  you’d  understand.  There  hangs  thirty 
tailor-made  suits  in  addition  to  special  outfits  for  a  half 
dozen  diflFerent  sports. 

Around  town  he’s  known  also  as  a  professor.  You 
■see,  he  attended  Yale,  holds  an  LL.D.  degree  and  teaches 


at  one  of  New  York’s  biggest  universities.  All  of  this 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  he  must  have  some  spare 
time  for  by  fall  three  of  his  books  will  be  published. 

As  an  announcer,  John’s  voice  is  internationally  known. 
In  the  early  days  of  broadcasting,  he  was  heard  on  pro¬ 
grams  sent  out  by  powerful  sbort-wave  stations  to  Europe. 
When  Pope  Pius  appeared  before  the  mike  for  the  first 
time.  Young  was  the  annoimcer  on  the  American  side. 

As  for  talents,  this  fellow  plays  the  violin,  piano,  guitar, 
banjo,  uktrlele  and  vibraharp;  speaks  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish;  reads  Shakesireare  and  Ivanhoe. 

Here’s  a  .secret.  John  prefers  blondes.  And  the  girl 
he  marries  must  be  educated  in  liberal  arts,  have  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  things  artistic  and  love  music. 
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Gene  and  Glenn  turn  the  studio  into  an  oHice 
when  they  spread  out  their  bn  mail  and  press 
clippin|s.  The  card  they're  reading  here  must 
be  funny  pidgmg  from  the  smiles. 


Why  buy  two  chocolate  sodas  when  a  couple 
of  straws  gel  the  same  results?  And  fifteen  cents 
saved  each  day  means  $54.65  more  in  their 
wallets  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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1  off  the  air.  Now  they  return  for  a  third  try.  Will  they  last? 


\/W  HEN  a  man  goes  under  three  times,  he  drowns. 

,  "  ”  Three  times  the  waves  of  disappointment  and 
[discouragement  have  closed  over  the  heads  of  Gene  and 
Glenn  of  that  popular  radio  team  whose  celebrated  char¬ 
acters  of  "Jake  and  Lena"  are  familiar  to  millions  of 
listeners. 

'  Twice  they  have  battled  their  way  to  the  top.  Now,  it 
'(depends  on  you,  who  have  been  responsible  for  their  suc- 
ss.  whether  or  not  they  shall  rise  again. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  listeners  who  dialed  in  on 
them  six  years  ago,  you  may  remember  the  morning  they 
went  on  the  air  as  a  team.  It  was  their  first  program 
without  Ford  Rush,  who  was  a  part  of  the  act  until  illness 
^  forced  him  to  leave. 

V  With  Ford  the  act  ran  along  smoothly  and  they  became 
-■  a  popular  feature.  Now  that  he  was  gone,  things  changed. 
iiTrue,  Gene  Carroll  still  had  his  lovable  and  laughable 
(('■Jake  and  Lena.”  and  Glenn  Rowell,  his  rollicking  style 
^of  singing,  but  it  didn’t  put  them  over.  The  act  flopped. 
11  What  was  the  matter?  They  didn’t  know.  Of. course, 
■they  realiaed  it  was  difficult  to  attract  an  audience  at  an 
.  early  morning  hour,  and  particularly  hard  to  get  them 
^  to  listen  to  a  new  skit  at  that  time.  Yet,  they  were 

certain,  people  would  like  Dutch  “Jake  and 
Lena.”  Were  they  wrong? 
r  After  that  one  broadcast,  the  Cleve- 

land  station  gave  them  the  cold 
shoulder.  The  next  week 
^  ^  they  tried  their  luck 


careers.  Those  careers  n 
Fruitless  weeks  followei 


w  surely  did  look  short-lived, 
leaving  them  with  little  hope, 

- .  Qjjly 


Jake  and  Lena  carried  them  oi 

It  looked  like  the  end  had  come.  Gene  returned  to 
their  hotel  to  talk  it  over  with  Glenn.  There  was  only 
one  recourse  left  which  might  possibly  put  the  act  over. 
That  was  a  sustaining  job  on  a  small  station  that  paid 
nothing  in  salary,  but  it  was  a  chance  to  remain  in  the 


Then  one  of  those  crazy  twists  of  fate,  that  causes  us 
to  ponder,  happened.  Gene  lifted  the  receiver  of  the 
telephone  and  clicked  for  the  operator. 

“Is  that  you,  Mr.  Carroll?”  she  asked  before  he  could 
give  his  number. 

“Yes.”  said  Gene,  “Get  me  .  .  .”  He  never  gave  the 


Long  distance  informed  him  Qeveland  was  calling. 
Bill  Spang  was  on  the  wire.  Now,  Bill  Spang  may  mean 
nothing  to  you,  but  in  Oeveland  he’s  the  head  of  a  large 
bakery.  He  wanted  the  boys  to  come  to  Cleveland  at 


Chicago  where  they 
had  previously 
started  their 


8^ 


The  next  morning  they  were  on  the  spot  and  spent  all 
day  working  up  a  sure-fire  program  which,  they  were 
certain,  would  land  them  the  job. 

Spang  outlined  his  plans — plans  of  a  business  man  who 
was  ready  to  spend  money  to  expand  his  business.  He 
was  willing  to  pay  them  ten  a  we^. 

Ten  a  week!  Not  even  enough  on  which  to  live.  Gene 
and  Glenn  looked  at  each  other. 

“But,  Mr.  Spang.”  Gene  said,  “We  think  we’re  worth 
more  than  that.” 

“Son,  ten  hundred  dollars  a  week  is  a  lot  of  money,” 
Spang  stated,  “I  have  faith  in  what  you  can  do,  but  don’t 
forget  that  you’re  practically  unknown  here.” 

A  thousand  a  week!  Gene  and  Glenn  said  no  more 
about  money.  They  began  to  wonder  if  Spang  was  crazy. 

However,  he  knew  what  he  (Continued  on  page  W) 


WE'LL  TELL  tlie  WORLD 


A.  Sorry,  fella.  I’m  on  the  bum 
myself.  But  they  do  say  at  NBC 
-  they’re  on  “One  Night  Stands”  Fri- 

4“Ss^ar9-CO^^sfemD3"grt 

Time  (NBC-WEAF  red  network.) 


years  old.  Frank,  who’s  real  name  is 
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(Above)  Abe  Lymin  gives  Hairy  Wein¬ 
stein,  his  chauHeur,  a  lew  pointers  on 
rummy.  (Below)  Harold  Stokes,  NBC 


Here's  fhe  lowdown  on 
why  Poley  McClintock's 
frog  voice  was  off  the 
Waring  hour.  And  did 
you  know  Lombardo 
soon  leaves  his  spot? 
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K  coast-to-coast  radio  hook-up + two  sponsors=No  Salary!  That  is  Al's 
ecord  to  date,  but  he's  far  from  being  in  the  red  in  his  bank  book 
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I  F  Y 
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PROGRAMS 
DAY  BY  DAY 

To  you  and  us,  bewildered  pipples, 
time  is  not  money,  but  phoney,  espe¬ 
cially  when  some  cities  want  daylight 
time  and  others  standard.  However, 
the  best  we  can  do  is  base  our  pro¬ 
grams  on  Eastern  Daylight  Time  as 
NBC  and  CBS  do.  Then,  if  our  time's 
not  your  time,  just  use  the  conversion 
chart  below. 


Babe  Ruth,  hero  of  baseball,  is  on  the  air  each  Mon* 
(fay,  Wednesday  and  Friday  al  8:45  p.  ns.  EDST 
over  an  NBC  blue-WJZ  network. 


■  Miss  Anne  Gould  spent  much  of  her 
early  girlhood  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

bottom  of  the  ocean  herself  to  secure 
certain  rare  shells  and  corals  for  her  col- 


are  exceptionally  6ne.  She  is  a  proficient 
She  always  smokes  Camel  cigarettes. 


Why  Ci«>iil«l,  oT 

\ln.  «iiial  Jaiy  lioiiltl,  iirelVi'^  C«iiiiel« 


''Why  do  I  smoke  Camels?  Be¬ 
cause  I  honestly  like  their  taste 
better  than  any  of  the  other  ciga¬ 
rettes,”  says  !lMiss  Gould.  "Like 
most  of  the  girls  I  know,  I  prefer 
a  mild  cigarette — thaCs  another 
reason  I  am  devoted  to  Camels. 


Besides,  I  see  no  reason  for  let¬ 
ting  cigarettes  make  you  nervous 
— Camels  never  make  me  edgy 
or  juuipv.  And  I  reallv  believe 
you  could  smoke  Camels  forever 
and  ever  and  not  get  tired  of 
their  fine,  smooth  flavor.” 


GxmrvfiiZ'S 
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mswmMosrsATmd 


(0^  WAY  TO 
ARMS  8,  legs 

Make  It 

INVISIBLE 

with  Marchand*s 


b  it  off  or  to  try  to  affect  the 


I  blacker.  Summer  is  here.  I 

MARCHAND'S 


GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH 
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Who  discovered 

EX- LAX? 


Programs  Day  by  Day 
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What  Wvs  Kay’s 


What  was  there  about  Kay  that  warm  July  night  that 
captivated  Jerry,  the  town’s  hard-to-get  bachelor?  If 
romance  is  passing  you  by,  read  this  true  story— 


Adorable  Kay!  Sticky  heat  waves 
don’t  interfere  with  her  popularity 
— she  knows  how  to  keep  herself 
attractive  to  men.  In  the  summer¬ 
time  she’s  especially  careful  to  take 
odorless  Ivory  baths.  For  she  real¬ 
izes  how  quickly  the  faintest  trace 
of  perspiration— or  soap  perfume 
—repels  a  man’s  interest.  It  was 
her  freshness,  her  feminine  dainti¬ 
ness  that  won  Jerry- and  now 
she’s  engaged! 

You  can’t  insist  too  strongly  on 
having  odorless  Ivory  Soap  beside 
your  tub  in  this  hot  weather.  No 
perfumed  or  “medicinal”  soaps, 
please!  For  their  odor  may  linger 
for  hours.  But  Ivory  leaves  your 


skin  fresh  as  a  camellia— with  no 
soapy  perfume  to  conflict  with  the 
fragrance  of  your  real  perfume. 

If  you  want  your  complexion  to 
have  that  fine-pored,  baby-smooth 
look,  wash  your  face  with  Ivory 
night  and  morning.  Ivory  is  pure 
—so  pure  that  doctors  advise  it 
even  for  the  super-sensitive  skins  of 
tiny  babies.  It  doesn’t  dry  up  the 
natural  oils  that  keep  the  skin 
young. 

For  a  few  spare  pennies  you  can 
get  a  whole  summer’s  supply  of 
Ivory  from  your  grocer.  Don’t  risk 
another  unpopular  date— start 
your  odorless  Ivory  beauty  treat¬ 
ments  today! 


Ivory  Soap 

99’^,0„%PURE  •  IT  FLOATS 
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DEPILATORY  CREAM  aod  filWe  off. - 

vestige  of  hair;  eliminates  all  fear  of 
stimulated  growths.  Giant  tube,  twice 
the  size  at  half  the  price»50c. 

■ 

INSTANT  DCODORANT 

^  ,  Large  bottle  of  this  m 


cJpray  Cl'coJoraiii 

The  sanitary  way  to  check 
perspiration.  All  good  stores  35c- 50c. 
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He  Listened  to 
His  Wife 


On  the  coast,  Don  found  things  no  better 

IB— 


tJunettfdT  prove  Shrsat 

tvm  at  the  piano  and  coached  Don  in  what 


act  to  sing  on  the  NBC  network.  We 


YOURL*.'et-iEYES 

youk 


)ixrM^ .  .  ■  jult  aeei0  uutii  (Him 

~i~S 

ss=a^u“iss.*‘s;  ■ . 


WINX 

EYE  BEAUTIFIERS 

loo 
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The  True  Story  of 
Gene  and  Glenn 
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How  you  can 
get  into 
Broadcasting 

-Si 


auditorium.  Gene  and  Glenn  f< 


not  publicly  distributed,  as  it  is  from 
CRET  METHOD  has  been  Preserved 


the  sincere  who  wish  to 


Write  today  for  the  fr 


)t  afraid.  Today  their  \ . 


the  building  sliook  with  shouting  ai 
cheering. 

They  had  made  the  grade.  Now  comes 


sponsor  is  trying  them  on  a  NKC  netwl 
program  that  is  being  broadcast  from 
to  coast.  You  can  decide  for  yourseBl 
they  will  succeed  or  go  down  for  the  tfj 


The  Band  Box 


he 


Lombardo  is  through  in  that  spot.  There 
are  three  possible  reasons  for  the  maestro’s 
decision.  First,  it  is  said  that  he  felt  that 
lO  much  of  the  program  was  given  over 
the  comedy  of  Burns  &  Allen.  Second, 


afraid  if  he  stays  on  the  same  program  too 
he’ll  be  tagged  "White  Owl"  for  life. 

•  Wayne  King  has  inaugurated  his  fifth 
half  hour  commercial  program  at  10  p.  m. 
Sundays  over  Columbia.  This  makes  two 
shows  a  week  on  CBS.  He  has  three  on 
NBC.  A  studio  has  been  constructed  at 
the  Aragon  Ballroom  so  that  the  networks 
may  pick  up  his  sponsored  shows  from  the 

Chicago’s  Loop.  King  plays  there  every 
night  and  has  practically  a  dozen  sustain- 
ing  programs  over  WGN  every  week. 

•  Mysterious  fires  and  explosions  have 
been  putting  Chicago  night  clubs  that 
flourished  during  the  prohibition  era  out 
of  business.  Three  famous  midnight  to 
morning  spots  have  been  destroyed  recent¬ 
ly.  First  one  to  bum  was  the  Granada 
Cafe,  made  known  on  the  air  by  Guy 
Lombardo,  Paul  Whiteman,  Tom  Gerun 
and  Henry  Busse.  Soon  thereupon  the 
famous  Frolics  was  mysteriously  razed  by 
a  blaze-  It  had  been  prominent  since  pre¬ 
broadcast  days  when  Abe  Lyman  played 
there.  Then  a  mysterious  explosion  and 
fire  wrecked  the  Moulin  Rouge,  known 
for  years  as  the  Winter  Garden.  Here 
Ishara  Jones  and  Gus  Arnheim  had  made 
their  last  Chicago  stands  and  Helen  Mor¬ 
gan  had  sat  many  a  night  upon  the  piano. 

•  I’ve  had  so  many  requests  from  read¬ 
ers  to  publish  the  personnel  of  their  favor¬ 
ite  bands  that  the  only  way  I  can  catch 
up  is  to  give  you  three  at  a  time.  Here 


bone;  Neil  Marshall,  drums;  Jack  Mea 
bass;  George  Odell,  guitar;  and  Fri, 
Froba,  piano.  i 

Ozzie  Nelson's  Band — B.  Brak; 
violin ;  S.  Wolf,  guitar ;  C.  Gray,  piai 
H.  Murphy,  piano;  J.  Bohan,  drums; 
Whiteside,  bass ;  W.  Schliestein,  sa» 
phone;  C.  Bubeuch,  saxophone;  W.  N' 
son,  saxophone;  E.  Ashford,  trumpet; 
Johnson,  trumpet;  and  H.  Humphr; 
trumpet. 

#  Pancho,  the  tango  master  holding  fo  \ 

sador  in  Manhattan,  is  really  not 
any  way  you  consider  it.  In  the  first  pb 
the  word  "Pancho"  is  Spanish  for  "Fr;t 
cis."  In  the  second  place  the  maestri: 
name  is  not  Francis.  He  is  really  Ado 
Rosquellas  and  the  word  "Pancho” 
merely  a  nickname.  For  your  added 
formation,  he’s  34  years  old,  married 
Mary  Coyle  who  was  formerly  of  i 
Follies,  weighs  131  pounds  and  is  f 


Jack  Denny’s  Hotel  Pierre  Orchestra — 
Earl  Breckenridge,  bass;  Louis  Goodwin, 
piano ;  Vince  Mignola,  violin ;  Joe  Gib¬ 
son,  violin  and  viola;  Max  Goodwin,  violin 
and  viola ;  Sam  Amorosa,  harp ;  Sol  Gillis, 
accordion  and  piano;  Art  Horn,  saxophone, 
oboe  and  English  horn;  Walt  Littlewood, 
saxophone,  flute  and  clarinet ;  Stan  Simons, 
saxophone  and  clarinet;  Dan  Burt,  sax¬ 
ophone,  clarinet,  flute;  and  Whitie  Pal¬ 
mer,  drums.  Note  that  Denny  uses  no 
trumpets  or  trombones  in  his  hotel  band. 
He  does,  however,  on  some  of  his  com¬ 
mercial  programs. 

Will  Osborne’s  Orchestra — Bruce  Yan- 
tis.  Jack  Small  and  Elliott  Russell,  violins; 
Jack  Stacey.'  Joseph  Denton  and  Frank 
Salto,  saxophones ;  Phil  Capicato  and  John 
McGhee,  trumpets ;  Andrew  Russo,  trom- 


•  The  radio  profession  is  so  young  tli 
deaths  among  its  fraternity  are  rartl 
deaths  in  the  studio  hitherto  unheard 
Two  days  before  WGN  celebrated  its  tei' 
anniversary  Adolphe  Dumont  was  directii 
the  WGN  Concert  Orchestra  in 

gram  "Melodyland”  when  death  c  . . 

dcnly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  form  of  • 
fatal  heart  attack.  Director  Dumont,  v 
was  46,  had  been  known  on  NBC  for  s 
eral  years.  Previously  he  had  been  dirt-' 
tor  of  music  for  Chicago’s  biggest  mo'*' 
house,  the  Chicago. 

•  Your  Cousin  from  Milwaukee  and 
most  everyone  else  in  the  beer  city  tt 
out  to  see  Hal  Kemp’s  orchestra  rec€ 
Kemp,  a  mid  western  radio  favorite,  play** 
a  one  night  stand  at  the  gigantic  Rivci 
view  park.  Seven  thousand  paying  cu 
tomers  jammed  the  place.  Three  tho 


•  Pat  Kennedy,  the  unmasked  tc 
traded  his  Irish  personality  for  tl 
dashing  cabellero  of  the  Argentine-  Carl- 
Molina,  the  NBC  maestro,  is  his  dan- 
master.  Molina,  who  came  to  the  Chicaf 
air  channels  from  Hollywood,  > 
tango  instructor  for  Mary  P 
Gloria  Swanson,  Norma  Shearer,  Ramc 
Novarro,  Clara  Bow  and  Charlie  ChapU 

•  Hal  Kemp,  radio  orchestra  leader,  az 
Norman  Cordon,  NBC  and  Chicago  Grai 
Opera  basso,  were  among  300  patrons  i 
Ricketts  restaurant  lined  up  by  three  gv' 
men  at  a  recent  drawing.  Hal  Kemp,  wi 
his  wife,  had  left  the  Blackhawk  restaura 
where  he  played,  to  get  a  breakfast  sna 
before  going  home.  A  few  nights  later  tl 
Blackhawk  was  held  up  and  the  till  rifle* 
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WLS  Has  a  Miracle  Show 
in  the  Barn  Dance 
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Suppose  This  Happened  at 
Your  Wedding 
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BEAUTY  AND  GLAMOR  CAN  BE  YOURS 

Are  you  blonde,  brunette,  redhead?  Or  a  "disappointed," 
which  can  be  the  most  attractive  type  ot  all? 

Do  you  use  the  proper  shampoo  for  your  hair? 

Are  you  going  to  have  a  permanent  wave? 

What  kind  should  you  have,  or  should  you  have  one  at  all? 
How  is  your  complexion? 

Do  you  know  the  shade  and  texture  of  powder,  rouge  and 
lipstick  that  suits  you? 

I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  personally  to  decide  and  choose. 
Write  me  at  RADIO  STARS,  149  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  I  have  lots  of  new  beauty  stunts  that  will  delight 
and  thrill  you. 

CAROLYN  BELMONT 
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ji  Meet  Al  Pearce  and  His  Gang 


JANE  GETS 
“LURE"  WITH 
MOVIE  EYES 
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Brings  A  Clear  Lightness 
Unknown  Before! 
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CORNS 


Consult  Yogi  Alpha 
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Strictly  Confidential 


a  career.  Today,  Rosa  Ponselle,  famous  dramatic  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  of  radio,  would  trade  her  fame  and  glory  for  those  things  which  are  every  woman's 
right.  Her  story  will  appear  in  the  August  issue  of  RADIO  STARS,  on  sale  July  1st. 


played  w 

20, 


Called  “  SAVAGE,”  because  its  maddening  hues  and 
the  completely  seductive  softness  it  imparts  to  lips,  found  their  inspiration  in  primitive,  savage 
love.  Also,  because  its  extreme  indelibility  permits  Savage  to  cling  as  lip  color  has  never  clung 
before  . . .  savagely!  Of  course,  it  is  different  from  ordinary  lipstick.  Put  it  on— rub  it  in— then, 
delight  in  finding  that  nothing  remains  on 
your  lips  but  ravishing,  transparent  color. 

Four  really  exciting  shades;  and  you  are 
invited  to  actually  test  them  all  at  the 
Savage  Shade  Selector  prominently  dis¬ 
played  wherever  Savage  is  sold, 

TANGERINE  .  .  .  FLAME  .  .  .  NATURAL  .  .  .  BLUSH 

AT  ALL  LEADING  10c  STORES 


SAVAGE  SHADE  SELECTOR 

In  addition  to  providing  you  with  a 
pnccical  means  of  trying  Savage 
^fore  buying,  the  Savage  Shaae 

moving  thc*Sg!iIy  indelible  Savage 
Savage  Lipstick  Stain  Remover  and 


LARGE  SIZE  SAVAGE  IN  EXQUISITE  SILVER  C 
AT  THE  MORE  EXCLUSIVE  TOILET  GOODS  COUNTERS  . 


Y  BE  OBTAINED  $  ^ 


